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One of the titles by which our blessed Saviour permitted himself to be 
addressed was Rabboni, or Great Teacher ; and it seems to us, that, in 
this single lesson given by Christ, the Great Teacher, to Nicodemus, a 
ruler of the Jews, almost all the duties required to be discharged by a 
Sabbath school teacher of the present day are exhibited and enforced ; 
and, therefore, it will not be unprofitable to dedicate a few moments to 
the attentive consideration of one of the most instructive specimens of 
doctrinal tuition to be found within the whole range of inspired or un- 
inspired literature. 

Inthe ontset, it is obvious that Nicodemus does not exhibit, in many impor- 
tant particulars, the features of the general scholars in our Sabbath schools. 
He was a man of somewhat exalted rank; whereas our scholars, generally 
speaking, belong to the humbler classes of society. He was also arrived 
at maturity of years, as is obvious from the official station he filled ; 
whereas the great majority of our pupils consists of babes and sucklings, 
or of young menand maidens. He must, moreover, have received a good 
education, else he could not have been a master in Israel, and justly ex- 
pected to know somewhat fully things that were revealed ; whereas, in 
comparatively few instances, have our scholars received more than merely 
elementary instruction. Apart, however, from these three particulars, 
Nicodemus was a type of the vast majority of those committed to our 
care. He was a guilty man by nature and by practice, already under 
condemnation, and liable to death temporal and eternal, in common with 
every descendant of Adam. He was deplorably ignorant of the cardinal 
yerities of revelation, however respectable or exalted his general intel- 
lectual acquirements may have been. And he had, moreover, some re- 
spect for Christ, the Great Teacher—some misgivings as to the soundness 
and completeness of his spiritual views—and some anxiety to know the 
way of God more perfectly. In all these respects, he exactly resembled 
some of our poor guilty scholars, with their occasional glimpses of reli- 
gious intelligence, and apparent wish for farther acquaintance with divine 
things. 

a Now the first remarkable feature of the interview betwixt Christ 


and Nicodemus, was the inattention manifested by aaa to the 
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compliments of his visitor. We must recall to our remembrance that, 
considering the apparent rank of the parties, it must have appeared to 
ignorant bystanders with earnal minds, no mean compliment for Nico- 
demus to pay to Christ, when he said, “ Rabbi, we know that thou art 
a teacher come from God: for no man can do these miracles that thou 
doest, except God be with him.” 

There have been teachers whose constant inquiry at their scholars 
seemed to be, “ Lovest thou me?” in place of asking them with deep so- 
lemnity, “ Lovest thou Christ?” There have been also teachers, belonging 
to us, who have pettishly resigned their office, because certain rude boys 
have used expressions towards them not only devoid of courtesy, but 
positively scurrilous. A teacher, however, should never shrink from do- 
ing duty on account of misrepresentation and contumely, nor seek to be 
flattered and admired. He should, in point of fact, seek that the Master, 
not himself, should be honoured and remembered. A teacher should be 
well pleased to be personally nothing, if the divine counsels and instruc- 
tions he imparted were remembered and obeyed ; as was finely expressed 
by a German preacher, who said at the close of one of his sermons— 
«The postman in coming his rounds, knocks at your door, hands you 
your letter, turns upon his heel, and goes his way. You forget in a mo- 
ment the postman, but you carry into your chamber his letter, read it, 
re-read it, remember it, and obey it. So do with the word. Remember 
not the messenger, but the message—think on it again and again—lay 
it up in your heart, and learn to obey it.” 

II. A second noticeable feature, in the interview betwixt Christ and 
Nicodemus, is the countenance it affords to the interrogative system of 
tuition. When the Saviour appeared as “ the child Jesus,” he was found 
by his anxious and sorrowing mother sitting in the midst of the doctors 
both hearing and asking them questions. And now we find him, when 
personally maintaining the eharacter of a doctor, and having one scholar 
at least sitting at his feet, asking and answering questions. There were 
questions put by Nicodemus, for he said, “ How can a man be born when 
he is old? can he enter the second time into his mother’s womb, and be 
born? How can these things be?” But Christ on his part inquired, “ Art 
thou a master in Israel, and knowest not these things?” The truth is, 
the teacher who does not, on the one hand, afford every encouragement 
to his scholars to put plain, proper, pointed, pertinent questions, and does 
not, on the other, regularly, closely, perseveringly, and attractively inter- 
rogate his pupils, forgets at once the privileges and the duties of his 
office. ‘To some men, fond of speaking, and possessed of powers of utter- 
ance, it appears infinitely more natural and pleasant to exhort and ex- 
pound rather than to interrogate and explain; but it will be found upon 
examination, that the scholars of the teacher who has honestly followed out, 
in all its legitimate bearings, the interrogative plan, far surpass, in the 
amount and accuracy of their knowledge, the scholars of the teacher who 
has acted towards his class as if he had been appointed their popular 
preacher, rather than their plain interrogator. Better, however, err a 
little on the side of assuming the office of a hortator, than merely hear 
prescribed tasks, listen to bare reading, and it may be correct now and 
then an error in prosody, as some Sabbath school teachers have been 
known to do all their days. 
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III. A third lesson furnished by the interview betwixt our Lord and 
Nicodemus, is the duty of administering faithfully needed reproof. “ Art 
thou,” said Christ, “a master in Israel, and knowest not these things ?” 
The basis of the rebuke conveyed by this question obviously is—the pro- 
fession and the privileges of the ruler of the Jews. And where can a 
Sabbath school teacher discover more likely and legitimate grounds for 
reproof, than the profession and the privileges of a Sabbath school teacher ? 
A faithful teacher might affectionately and honestly say to his scholar, 
when acting in a manner highly indecorous and sinful, ‘ My child, my 
dear child, art thou a heathen or a Scottish youth? or he might put 
kindred questions to his scholar, upon any manifestation of gross igno- 
rance as to revealed truths. ‘Hast thou a Bible? art thou a Sabbath 
school scholar? have you heard the word preached? have you learned 
the Catechism? and yet, after all these means of obtaining spiritual know- 
ledge, art thou yet ignorant of the first principles of the oracles of God 
Reproofs like these are more likely to affect the heart, and improve the 
conduct, than the angry admonitions not infrequently tendered by an 
irritated teacher, when vexed and disturbed by the ignorance and the 
improprieties of uninstructed and offending scholars. 

IV. A fourth feature of the interview betwixt our Lord and Nicode- 
mus, worthy of special consideration, is the varied and interesting exhi- 
bition which Christ gave of revealed truths. He not only propounded 
certain momentous doctrines, in all their unadorned simplicity and impor- 
tance, but he reiterated these doctrines m varied and fuller terms, and 
drew illustrations of their character and effects, both from the book of 
revelation and the book of nature. How expressive of the wonderful 
work of redemption, the historical and typical reference to the brazen 
serpent! How sublime a figure of the operations of the Holy Ghost, the 
viewless and irresistible wind! Is the Spirit sovereign in his operations ? 
Who can tell in what quarter the ever-shifting wind may blow? Is the 
Spirit unseen in his workings? Who can declare that they ever saw the 
murmuring wind, otherwise than by its effects? Is the Spirit irresistible 
in his motions? The raging sea, with its tempest-tossed ships, and its 
deep caverns filled with the corpses of shipwrecked mariners, proclaim 
the presence and the power of the winds of heaven. Is the Spirit the 
author of such a moral and spiritual change in depraved man, as to trans- 
form and tarn into a lamb—a persecutor of Christians into a preacher of 
Christianity—a child of night and of darkness into a child of light and 
of the day? Let the eye roam abroad during the course of a storm, and 
mark how marvellous are the effects of the agitated air, though its sub- 
stance may be undiscoverable to sense. Now, the Sabbath school teacher 
ought to imitate Christ, in rendering his instructions as varied and in- 
teresting as possible. And it ought to be to him the matter of thankful- 
ness, that in the instrument with which he works, even the blessed 
Bible, there is every species of subject and of illustration, fitted to inte- 
rest and to enlighten. The inexhaustible variety of topics furnished by 
revelation, conveys a reproof to those teachers whose instructions are 
found by their scholars to be flat, stale, and unprofitable, just because 
the teachers will not dig into the mine of divine truth, and will not 
strive to make their lessons at once pleasing and profitable. A teacher 
might, if he choose, keep his scholars around him more than a dozen 
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years, and yet make the lesson of yesterday as fresh and interesting as 
the first lesson given when the scholar was enrolled—so marvellously 
full and varied is that book of wonders, the book of mercy, the book of 
God. 

V. The most memorable feature of the interview betwixt our Lord and 
Nicodemus remains yet to be noticed, and that is the matter of the in- 
structions which Christ conveyed. There have been teachers, who have 
spent the time allotted to the instruction of young immortals, in inform- 
ing them which are the longest and shortest verses in the Bible—which 
was the middle verse—and which the middle book—and other kindred 
trifles. There have been other teachers, who have given merely a few 
historical details, or hackneyed definitions, or bald explanations of com- 
mon terms, hardly outstripping their scholars in the quantity and quality 
of the religions information conveyed. How different the case with re- 
gard to Christ! In this single interview of our Lord with Nicodemus, 
he tanght a whole system of divinity. He proclaimed the radical and 
hereditary corruption of human nature. He declared the absolute neces- 
sity of regeneration. He exhibited the whole persons of the Godhead. 
“God so loved that he sent his Son ;” the Holy Ghost, “that which is 
born of the Spirit.” He taught that the origin of redemption was the 
love of the Father—the price of redemption, the obedience unto death of 
the Son—and the application of redemption, the work of the Spirit. He 
expounded, he enforced, he applied, all these sublime and sacred things, 
making them to bear on the character and the circumstances of Nicode- 
mus. He looked upon the ruler of the Jews as a dying man, posting 
onwards to eternity, with a mind darkened, a will unrenewed, a heart 
unchanged, a Saviour unknown, a Spirit unsought, a God unreconciled— 
and he seized the precious opportunity of benefiting, spiritually and eter- 
nally, the immortal spirit which, unsought, had stolen by night into his 
presence. Now, in all this, the Saviour was a beautiful example to all 
Sabbath school teachers. Every Sabbath evening they should look upon 
the countenances of their young scholars—so fresh, so fair, so lovely} so 
healthful, so playful—and try to reflect that soon, very soon, these coun- 
tenances will be stiff cold, livid, corrupted. And the question then would 
force itself upon the mind, where shall their soul be, when their bodies 
return to the earth as it was? Thoughts like these would prevent trifling 
—would lead to the introduction and enforcement of other topics than 
the comparatively unimportant matters which too often engross all the 
time and the energies of the teachers and the taught. Baxter's fine saying, 
in reference to the pulpit, might be very properly applied to the teachers’ 
zeal of the Sabbath school—namely, to speak as dying to dying men—as 
though the teachers might never teach again. And a heart renewed b 
divine grace will never feel it difficult to introduce the subjects advanced 
by Christ in his interview with Nicodemus, into every lesson, however 
apparently devoid of kindred statements. An old minister once heard a 
favourite son preach his first sermon, in which no allusion whatever was 
made to the blessed Redeemer. The son was anxious to learn the opinion 
of his sire as to the discourse, but the father held his peace; but upon 
being bluntly asked what he had thought of the discourse, he answered, 
“It could not be a good one, beeause devoid of Christ.” The young man 
vindicated himself by saying, “The subject, father, did not lead to any 
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necessity of mentioning the Saviour.” “ Ah! Thamas,” said the old Scot- 
tish minister in the Dorie dialect of every-day lite, “I ha’e often, in my 
sermons, louped o’er dykes, and sprang o’er ditches, and gone over even 
hills and mountains to get at my blessed Lord.” And so will the warm 
heart of a genuine Christian, or teacher, prompt to occasional departures 
from the naked text to proclaim the unsearchable riches of Christ. The 
"il in such a case, may not be textual, but it will be true and scrip- 
tural. 

VI. Lastly, The fruit of this memorable interview betwixt Christ and 
Nicodemus, is a consideration which ought to cheer the heart of every 
Sabbath school teacher. Judging from the history given by St. John, of 
the first discourse which our Lord held with Nicodemus, we would come 
to the conclusion, that the lesson of Christ had been fruitless. The cross 
of Calvary tells, however, a different tale. That person whom he once 
regarded simply as a divine teacher, is now the Saviour most dear to his 
heart—sweet spices, requiring for their purchase no small sum of money, 
are freely employed to embalm that blessed body, which had been as- 
sumed and borne by One, who taught him effectually the way of salva- 
tion, who had bled for his sins on the accursed tree. 

Nicodemus is born again when he is old, is now a disciple, a new crea- 
ture in Christ. Let Sabbath school teachers, despairing and drooping in 
their apparent fruitless and anxious toils, ponder the fact in their heart, 
thank God, and take courage. 
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Oxp Israel was seated in his tent. Around him that silence and de- 
pression of spirit, produced by the presence of famine, reigned. Every 
face wore the same impression of anxious care. Judah had said, “ If 
thou wilt not send Benjamin with us, we will not go down :” and when 
we listen to the impassioned exclamation of the aged patriarch, “ Joseph 
is not, and Simeon is not, and will ye take Benjamin too! Ye will bring 
down my grey hairs with sorrow to the grave :”—we feel that if the brief, 
the necessary absence of Benjamin, could elicit such emotion, the tie that 
bound the venerable father to his darling son must. have been strong 
indeed! The sharpness of the pang at parting proves how vital was the 
connection; and does not the absence of that pain, when our scholars 
leave us, show that the connection between us and them was that of mere 
juxtaposition for an hour or two weekly, and not the bond of Christian 
love? We feel convinced that did Sabbath school teachers Jove more, they 
would care more for their old scholars. 

l. Where are your old scholars? You don’t know ; but do you care? The 
merchant who, last week, saw a vessel sail for a distant port, in which 
was embarked half his fortune, when asked, Where the vessel is? may 
be obliged to answer, “I do not know;” but you need not ask whether 
he cares or not. If adverse winds blow, or a hurricane sweeps over the 
sea, look at his anxious brow, and evidently the storm sweeps over his 
soul too!—His money is in danger! And shall a soul immortal, for 
which we profess to have prayed and laboured, perilled on life’s ocean, 
never awake an anxious thought ? 
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We will try to tell you, if your Sabbath scholars have been neglected, 
where they are.* 

Your old scholars are driving before the storm of youthful passions, 
and you have resigned your hold on the helm! ; 

The child must go to the school—it must conform to the rules laid 
down—and many an interested spectator may think that such conduct flows 
from the heart; but the time comes these outward restraints are removed, 
and, alas! the passions, now unrestrained, rush on their downward course. 
low often this happens just when the scholar leaves the Sabbath school! 
Then the devil and the world without, and a young, proud heart within, 
unite their forces for a grand attack on the soul; and it is then that the 
Sabbath school teacher resigns his charge, and justly loses his labour. If 

our hand shook, and your arm was unsteady when you drew the trigger 
of the rifle, what matters it how true your aim was before—the shot will 
err. It is when the young blood is fired in the veins, and passion drives 
the soul before it, that your help is needed; and will you be awanting 
then? “ The hireling fleeth when he seeth the wolf coming, because he 
is an hireling, and careth not for the sheep.” 

II. Where are your old scholars? In the great and terrible wilderness 
of this world, and you have left them there alone. 

In childhood they were comparatively safe—in early boyhood they 
were still on smooth waters, within the line where the billows of life’s 
ocean break ere they roll to the shore—but now they are amid that foam- 
ing surge, and they are there alone. 

Have we painfully built, plank after plank, a fair vessel, and now, 
when the wedges are knocked away, and, with a joyous plunge, it rushes 
into the element which must be its future home, shall all our care cease ? 
Never did that vessel need an anchor-—never did she need a rudder till 
now! Never did a storm sweep the stocks on which she, till this hour, 
so quietly lay. It is not when the mother presses her child to her breast 
that she feels most anxious for its safety; and the Sabbath school teacher 
who gives his aid only when his scholars are under shelter from this 
world’s rude influence, is a coward, who leaves his post in the hour of 
danger, 

Ill. Where are your old scholars? Sunk in vice, and hardened in sin. 
Have you any right to expect another issue than this? What makes our 
scholars leave us so often at the age of 15 or 16? Is it not those very 
evil influences we have pointed out? When you felt the receding wave 
sucking in the passive body of the drowning man, you considered that 
the signal—that the moment at which to loose your grasp: you surren- 
dered your scholars when Satan asked them. Yon had no class for 
senior scholars—Satan had, and they passed from under your care to his; 
and he has taught them well! And now, cased in armour proof against 
every gospel truth, they walk through the world, scattering the seeds of 
pestilence around. here is something that makes the hope sink while 
plying such a sinner with the motives of God’s word ; nothing you can 
say animates his dull, listless eye. “ He knows all that already ;” you 
can tell him nothing new. Yet you feel convinced that he knows nothing 
yet as he ought to know it. ; 


* We address chiefly the teachers of missionary, not congregational, schools. We feel 
most deeply the want of such care for the children of the former class, 
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; IV. Where are your old scholars? Yonder stands the jail. Go and 
inquire there ; the statistics of Edmburgh prison show that three-fourths 
of the juvenile offenders have been Sabbath school scholars. The keeper 
does not think that Sabbath school teachers visit their old scholars very 
regularly ! 

The London police report, in one year, 13,000 persons under 21 years 
of age were convicted of crime in that city. What share of the guilt of 
neglecting these wretched outcasts falls to the share of the Sabbath school 
teacher is known and registered in heaven! Surely angels must weep, 
and devils rejoice, as the teacher suffers one after another of his scholars 
to pass beyond the reach of the offer of merey, carrying nothing with him 
except a heavier responsibility—a heart more hardened in sin—and a 
more tremendous doom hanging over him than ever. Angels will weep 
for the scholar, but they will weep for the teacher too. 

Tell me where hardened sinners, who have rejected Christ, are to be 
found, and there may the Sabbath school teacher, who has neglected his 
old scholars, expect to find them: in the seat of the scorner—in the com- 
pany of the drunkard or the profligate; or, should he not find them there, 
for they may go through this world bearing its stamp of respectability, he 
may look for them, and he will find them, if mercy prevent not, at the 
left hand of the Judge on that great day. Ay, then you will know 
where are your old scholars; they will thank you for your care: they 
will thank you most bitterly for leaving them to be hurried down the 
current of sin, without making a more strenuous effort to snatch them 
from the fearful flood—for guiding their little skiff when life’s waters 
were smooth, and throwing up the helm when the tempest descended 
on them in its fury. 

Perhaps you tried to keep your scholars, but at last you gave them up. 
There are, undoubtedly, cases (we know it well) where the teacher can- 
not secure his old scholars, where they must be given up; but we would 
recall to the remembrance of every Christian teacher, ere he gives up one, 
saying, “ Well, I can do no more !”—how often his Saviour sought him 
ere he found him; and how often he sought him when he had_ back- 
slidden again! He did not call once, and then give you up. He did 
not give an angry warning, or a cold invitation, and then turn away. 
Oh, ere you leave any scholar to his own way, think on the long-suffer- 
ing patience of the good Shepherd! and if you partake of his Spirit, his 
words will melt your soul, when, over rebellious Israel, he exclaims, 
“How can I give thee up, Ephraim! how shall I deliver thee, Israel! 
mine heart is turned within me, my repentings are kindled together !” 
It is a solemn thing to give up striving for a soul. 

We return to the idea with which we set out—if we loved our scholars 
more, we would not part with them so easily. Show us a teacher whose 
class or school haye grown up to men and women around him, and we 
will show you a teacher who loved and laboured for his scholars. There 
are exceptions; but the general accuracy of the existence or non-existence 
of senior classes, as a test of the devotedness of the teachers, seems to us 
indisputable. This makes it so painful to ask—in visiting the vast 
majority of the Sabbath schools of Scotland; in England it is not so— 
“ Where are your old scholars?” et each one apply it to himself. On 
parting with one for whom you have toiled and prayed, perhaps wept, 
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does not, should not, the question haunt your thoughts, “ What will be- 
come of that immortal soul ?” 

To those who love their old scholars can we picture a smooth and easy 
path, and a joyful termination of all their cares? Those who have tried 
it know that both its sorrows and joys are frequent and“ great. They 
may succeed in warding off many a stroke—in counteracting evil in- 
fluence—in putting a drag on the wheels that would hurry down the 
descent of sin; they may see souls won to Christ; they may see those 
they taught teaching others; and their hearts may be filled with grati- 
tude, humility, and joy—but they will have to bear also many a sorrow- 
ful parting—sorrowful because they part from their old scholar without 
a hope of meeting in heaven, and with the thought, that their parting 
beyond the grave may be an awful one to their poor scholar: they will 
see many a blossom wither—many a heart grow hard—many a fair pro- 
mise fail: they wil] not want their sorrows ! 

Do these things discourage any one? We name them now that they 
_ may be strengthened to meet them then ;—to stimulate the teacher to gird 
himself more firmly—to pray more fervently—to labour more incessantly 
and more perseveringly for his old scholars, that “ where Christ is, there 
they may be also.” 


SENIOR CLASSES. 


We take it for granted that the reader knows what we mean by senior 
classes, and admits their importance. To such we offer the results of our 
observation and experience in this department of Sabbath school teaching. 

We remark, first, that every school should provide suitable instruction 
for its senior scholars. If there is any school where the children do not 
grow older, we admit that as an exception, but we admit no other. 

The disadvantage of making any attempt to change the school or the 
teacher, at the very time when the scholar needs all the influence of pre- 
vious acquaintance, and long attachment, to prevent him forsaking entirely 
the paths of instruction, is very obvious. If it were possible, every 
teacher should watch over the pupils of his class, and carry them on- 
wards through that eventful stage of their existence; but, in most cases, 
from the circumstances of both parties, this is impracticable. 

The teacher of a senior class should be the most experienced the school 
can supply. If his head is sprinkled over with a few grey hairs, so much 
the better, provided he still has a good share of elastic vigour. He should 
specially have two qualifications—a large supply of suitable knowledge, 
and the faculty of communicating it in an interesting manner. It were 
well if “ife” is practically known to him,—if he has trodden the path 
these boys have just entered, and reached a point of progress whence a 
retrospect can be calmly made,—he should be past the breaking surge that 
beats on the shore of youth ; and were we to tell what we wish, rather than 
what we can expect, such teachers to be, we would describe the polished, 
intellectual, deep-fecling, heayenly-minded, active Christian, We would 
have him such, for such we would have the class to be. But let it be 
remembered, God requires and accepts “according to what a man hath, 


and not according to what he hath not.” Every school, every teacher, 
must do his best. 
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The scholars are those who have reached that age when they enter on 
some employment, and cease to attend a day-school. 

The years subsequent to fourteen, form the stage of life for which this 
care is sought ; and what is the state of the scholars, internally and ex- 
ternally, during that time? The mind then enters on almost a new 
existence. All the faculties receive new activity, and the mind seems to 
awake from the domination that the body exercises over it in earlier 
years. They love change; the boy has generally no veneration for 
antiquity ;—at all events the antiquities of the day-school—the lesson 
book—the map—the master and all his apparatus—are thrown behind 
his back. 

Pride fills the young heart. The equality of boyhood passes away. 
He is now marshalled on the field of life, and initiated into the various 
easts of society; and he soon learns to look up to some, and down on 
others. The play-ground is generally a republic ; not so life. 

He now aspires to be “a man;” and often concludes that therefore he 
must smoke and drink. Impatience of restraint distinguishes these years, 
—“he is not a bairn,” and he knows best what he likes. Parents now 
frequently feel themselves unable to hold the reins, and many a poor 
broken-hearted widow has acknowledged with a sigh, that her son “ winna 
heed her telling now.” His mind has passed from a comparatively 
passive to an active state, and he likes action better than thought. If 
the bodily health is good, this is accompanied with an overflow of vivacity, 
and a fondness for fun, most destructive to all habits of attention, and 
most distressing to the teacher. The influences from society and com- 
panions multiply and strengthen daily, and against most of these the in- 
structor must struggle. Lastly, if the mind has been subjected to much 
previous training, and plied with gospel truth without any impression on 
the character being made, then we record it with deep sorrow—for it is 
most true—the heart hardens rapidly. 

There is a want of interest in ordinary materials of instruction, arising 
from a previous familiarity with them—“ they know all already.” The 
gospel tidings awaken no chord in their hearts—there insensibility and 
deadness reign. They come from the instructions of other Sabbaths, and 
if these have failed to produce any impression then, there the heart is 
seared, and conscience is silenced and powerless in an exact proportion 
to the privileges they have abused. 

The hints to be offered on the instruction itself—in its matter and man- 
ner—are merely the result of the consideration of the character of the 
pupils, and the nature of the means within our reach to make that char- 
acter what it ought to be. 

The time and place of meeting should be convenient. The difficultios 
will be sufficiently great without adding any external obstacles of this 
kind. They should meet by themselves, one class only in a room, 
and the evening is decidedly preferable to the morning as a time of 
meeting. f sh 

The devotional exercises of the school should be suitable to the spiritual 
state of the class; when will this be understood? Confess the sins to 
which their conscience will, or at least should, respond, and ask the bless- 
ings they peculiarly need ; and ask them with earnestness proportioned 
to their necessity, and the prayer will be earnest indeed. : 

L 
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The material of instruction is of course Bible truth ; but besides that, 
we would say, we know no text-book like the Bible, if the teacher can 
use it for supplying truth in the form best adapted for such a class. 

The two leading features of the instruction ought to be, that it 1s prac- 
tical, and that it is interesting. Glance at the nature of your scholars, 
and you will feel the necessity of this. They are active by disposition, 
and actively employed for six days every week, and, unless your lessons 
harmonize with such a mode of existence, they must be incompatible with 
these youthful minds. And then think of the satiety of these boys with 
the common routine of lessons, and how little appetite they have, in most 
cases, for any spiritual teaching; and you will see, that you must interest 
them, if you would do them any good. No truth, save that dressed in 
an attractive garb, will gain admittance here ; nothing is practical that 
does not interest. How satisfactory, to find the Scriptures contain all 
that such souls need, and in the requisite form too! The narratives of 
Scripture are adapted to this end by divine wisdom. It has often been 
remarked that the Bible does not give detailed rules for man’s guidance ; 
but who has not felt that the copious illustration of the principles of 
Christianity, as wrought out in the lives of the saints of the Uld and New 
Testament, enforces these lessons in a far more impressive way? The 
abstract theological arrangement of truth is deficient in interest to the 
careless boy, but how many other forms may divine truth assume? The 
lives of all the good men of the inspired narrative, of all the bad, of the 
martyrs, of the kings, of the prophets, of the apostles, of women, of chil- 
dren, may be traced ; or histories of cities, of towns, of all that happened 
by certain seas, rivers, mountains ; the prophecies and their fulfilment, 
the promises, the threatenings, rules of conduct, may be selected and set 
by themselves ; the miracles, the parables, the sermons, the journeys of 
Christ, or actions, may be classified ; the great sins, and most generous 
or most devout actions; the occasions of great joy or sorrow; the various 
features of God’s providence—its mysteriousness, its wisdom, its certainty, 
its justice, here and hereafter; and many such subjects may be sought 
out and traced through the Bible. 

Illustrations of the doctrines of the Shorter Catechism may be required. 
Thus, each of God’s attributes will be found strikingly developed in some 
part or other of Bible history, in its relation to man; and it is in that 
relation that it is of most importance to see and feel their reality. 

In such a class, however, greater latitude may be taken than in a 
junior one ; and remembering that it is our God’s truth, in some form or 
other, that is your weapon, the teacher may take almost any thing as his 
subject, provided it bears directly on the spiritual welfare of the class. 
Any narrative, embodying such material—any book, that will illustrate 
practically gospel truth, or Christian duty—may be freely used. Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress is both most interesting and most practical to a senior 
class. Written exercises, on any of these subjects, are most beneficial 
here; for they insure thought and care, and give some probability of 
a deeper impression on the mind. 

The shape which these materials of instruction should assume, and the 
manner in which they should be communicated, will best be understood 
by bearing in mind the rule to which we have so often referred—Con- 
sider your scholars, and suit yourself to them. This will require pre 
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paration—a steady application, on the part of the teacher, never to go 
to the class with an unprepared lesson. 

We repeat the observation—the boys love novelty ; try, then, to give 
the thoughts you present a new aspect. They are entering on life—be 
practical ; never be content with them merely knowing any thing; urge 
them to do it. Remember, if they pass this period of life without any 
attempt to put in practice what they have learned, when will they ever 
practise it!—and without holiness, when will they see the Lord? Now is 
the very time, when every lesson should bear fruit in the conduct of the 
scholar. Speak plainly regarding their temptations, mark their sins, 
oppose Christ’s example to their proud hearts, nor let the evil habits that 
abound among the class of society in whieh they move escape your eye, 
nor the application of the most strenuous counteractives. Indolence, dis- 
obedience to parents and masters, dishonesty, untruthfulness, shameful 
talk and behaviour, and drunkenness in every stage of development, 
should be held up in their hideousness, and every motive the gospel fur- 
nishes he applied to the heart to prevent their influence gaining ground. 
Above all, be plain, or you will never be persuasive. The teacher should 
know the atmosphere of the workshop, the effect it is calculated to have 
on the health of the soul—his scholars breathe it during four-fifths of 
their waking hours. 

One word on a most necessary subject. The discipline of the class is 
indispensable. Be the friend of the scholars. Serve them in every way; 
bat permit none to rule but yourself. The firmness of the father, and 
the gentleness of a mother, must be combined here. 

Let every channel through which influence of a better kind would flow 
he opened in the class; books should be pressed on them ; they should 
be visited as often as possible; on special occasions they should be 
seen individually, or written to when that cannot be accemplished ; 
evening classes, and any means calculated to develop their intellect, 
aud fit them for usefulness, should be placed within their reach. The 
thought should never be lost sight of, that these boys, who now sur- 
round the teacher every Sabbath evening, will soon be centres of a far 
wider influence than at present ; and it is surely not too much to believe 
that God is able and willing to bestow, on each of them, such a blessing as 
will make them more than equal in grace to the most distinguished Chris- 
tian that God’s eye ever viewed with complacency from his throne on high. 

One feature was noticed previously as too common in such a class— 
hardness of heart, and deadness of conscience—how shall the instructor 
accommodate himself to thist How can he, except by ever coming to 
the class, anointed with fresh oil, from the presence of his King—with 
his own heart softened and overflowing with love—and then he will best 
meet, and be most likely to overcome, in his Master's uame, even the 
hearts cased in armour such as that. And as every new instance of de- 
pravity will send him back to plead more earnestly with God in behalf 
of the poor sinners, he will again return to beseech them still more 
earnestly, in Christ's name, to be reconciled to God. 

We leave these remarks to the kind consideration of those teachers and 
schools who have already established senior classes. On the teachers of 
other schools we press the serions and deliberate consideration of the pre- 
liminary question, “ Where are your old scholars 4” 
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THE USES OF SABBATH SCHOOLS TO THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST. 


Tuts is a plain and most common subject. The open fruits of the 
well-ordered Sabbath school are to be seen in a hundred neighbourhoods. 
Its profitableness, direct and reflex, is strongly and continuously felt by 
the Christian public. For it is the happiness of a large number of per- 
sons in Scotland and elsewhere, to connect their present piety, or that of 
their families, in the way of cause and effect, with the Sabbath schools 
for children, or the Bible-classes for young men and women. Yet it is 
well to put ourselves often and definitely in mind of their advantage, in 
order to encourage the anxious teacher, and to make the whole.commu- 
nity much more thankful to Christ for this great national institute of 
Sabbath school instruction. 

We mean evangelical schools. There is little good, and much evil, in 
a Popish or other school, in which the cross of Christ is veiled or mis- 
represented. Much of really spiritual advantage is directly produced 
only where the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth of 
the Bible is clearly and earnestly taught. We mean rightly conducted 
schools, For in many schools, protestantly Scriptural in their doctrinal 
matter, the modes of teaching and the demeanour of the teachers are 
so very dull and mechanical, and contrary to the sinless vivacity of 
childhood, that any benefit arising from the acquisition, memoritor or 
intellectually, of religious knowledge, is at least balanced, or perhaps 
over-balanced, by the moral evil of the creation of a strong distaste on 
the part of the children to such religious exercises. We mean schools 
under the care of jit teachers. There is no real profit suflicient to com- 
pensate for the positive and serious disadvantage, where the teachers 
only know the A, B, © of systematic Bible truth, or want a right 
qualification of heaven-born motives. Their fitness lies chiefly in their 
spiritual-mindedness, and subordinately in their intelligent as well as 
experimental acquaintance with the Scriptures. For O, there will be very 
little, if any, fruit unto eternal life from the toils and teachings of the 
man who is merely sentimental in his religion ; who speaks to his class 
of a wrath and curse he never felt ; of a glory in Christ he never saw; 
of an awfulness in hell and heaven at which he never trembled! 

But a Sabbath school, evangelical and rightly conducted, and tanght 
by fit teachers, prepares intelligent hearers for the ehurches. Every 
pastor, who examines the adult members of his congregation, is surprised 
by the religious ignorance, the confused and uncertain notions in religion, 
even of such as sit with apparent earnestness and with commendable re- 
gularity under his ministry. One reason of it is, that they are, by want 
of enough of previous instruction, unfamiliar with the common words of 
the pulpit, and are thus unable to apprebend his doctrinal explanations, 
or feel the weightiness of his hortatory applications of these doctrines. 
Such are—the covenant of grace, the offices of Christ, his righteousness, 
his suretyship, justification, conversion, adoption, repentance, the Spirit’s 
work, &c., and the many other phrases of ordinary use in the pulpit. 
To hearers with no right views of the things signified by such words, is 
there any profit in the preacher's clearness of statement, or in his fervour 
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of persuasion? But the Sabbath school familiarizes the minds of their 
children with these and other evangelical terms. They are soon able to 
understand and feel the power of the preached gospel. There is in them 
a soil of distinct evangelical knowledge, in which the Holy Spirit may 
put the incorruptible seed of spiritual life. 

And thus intelligent members are prepared for the communion of the 
churches. Ministers are often at a loss with those who wait on them 
with a view to their admission for the first time to the Lord’s table, espe- 
cially in the rural parishes of the Lowlands, where all the young people, 
with a very few exceptions, are wont to become communicants between 
their seventeenth and twenty-first year or thereabouts. Many of them 
have grown up in ignorance of the Bible ; they have nothing worth call- 
ing religious knowledge; and it is barely possible, in the course of the 
few weeks of their private attendance, to furnish their minds with an 
elementary and skeletonized information of the capital truths of the gos- 
pel. On the other hand, how easy and satisfactory in general, and what 
a relief, to deal with the minds and consciences of those who have been 
well taught in Sabbath schools and pastoral classes ? 

And so likewise are the churches blessed with intelligent readers for 
religious books. It is unfortunate that a very large number of professing 
Christians care for no reading higher in kind than the passing topics of 
the magazines of religions intelligence, or even, we are sorry to say, much 
higher than the fires and shipwrecks, and other interesting trifles of the 
secular newspapers. If they begin to read a book of Hagh Binning, or 
James Durham, or Samuel Rutherford, or Jonathan Edwards, they meet 
with so many allusions to Scriptural incidents, or to doctrines of the 
Catechisms, that they quickly lay it down, weary of it, and sensible that 
they must know the Catechisms and the Scriptures better before they can 
appreciate such solid writings. This is on account of their ignorance of 
elementary truths and terms. It was better in the more religious days 
of old in Scotland, when nearly every farm-house or servants’ cottage 
was a domestic Sabbath school, taught by the father or the master; and 
when, as a consequence, the peasantry were mighty, even in an intellec- 
tual respect, in the Seriptures, and able to read and relish the strong 
meat of the theological works of the land’s worthies. Here, then, is one 
of the uses of the modern Sabbath school system, and of the juvenile 
libraries that form part of that system. The books often beget in their 
young readers a strong and lasting relish for profitable reading ; so that 
afterwards, in manhood, they are ready to avail themselves, with intelli- 
gence and advantage, of such authors, of powerful thinking and extensive 
knowledge in religion, as fall into their hands, or as they are able to pur- 
chase. 

And, finally, it pleases the Spirit to add many souls to the invisible 
church through the agency of the Sabbath school. This is its crowning 
advantage, to which all the afore-mentioned benefits are subservient. We 
are confident that many instances of real and ripe fruit thus gathered to 
Christ, in these classes of children, are known to our readers. In some 
cases, the early lessons are the seeds of their future conversion. When 
they leave the school, on account of their age or their worldly oceupations 
elsewhere, they are Christless ; ten or twelve years, or fewer, or very 
many more, are spent in unhappy sinfulness and conformity to the 
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world ; till at length, the forgotten traths of eternity, somehow recalled, 
become divinely powerful on their consciences, and they are led by the 
Holy Spirit to give up their hearts in faith and renewal to Christ. This 
is a frequent experience. But in other cases, children are decisively 
brought to Jesus in their classes. They feel in their childhood the irre- 
sistible drawings of the Father, and at once yield themselves to the Lord. 
This is made known to the public, chiefly, of course, in regard to such of 
them as die young. We believe there are nearly as many true memoirs of 
godly children as of grown-up believers ; and perhaps, as a keen demand 
has now arisen for the multiplication of suitable religious books about 
the piety of childhood, and for the special use of children, the former 
may, ere long, become more numerous than the latter. It is even now 
almost as easy to gather a library for the young, composed of the lives 
of believers of their own age, as to arrange a collection of religious bio- 
graphies for adult readers. Few persons acquainted with the literature of 
the Sabbath school, but know Janeway’s precious Token for Children ; 
the pleasant Recollections of Little Maggie ; John Ross, a happy lamb 
found by the Shepherd in Niddry Street, in Edinburgh; the jewels 
taken by Christ for his Crown from the Sorrowing yet Rejoicing i 
of Glenelg manse ; the patient James Laing, one of the lilies gathered 
in Dundee by Robert M‘Cheyne; the three Lattas, whose lovely tempers 
and singular knowledge are so well painted by their widow-mother ; 
the schoolful of broken-hearted boys and girls in the Revival at Char. 
linch ; and the Kingdom of Heaven among Children, illustrated in 
twenty-five narratives of a religious awakening in a school m Pome- 
rania.* 

There are two considerations which add great importance to these 
direct spiritual results of the Sabbath school. The first is, the superiority 
of disciples early brought to Christ over those called to him in the ad- 
vance of life. There are exceptions to this statement, as in the cases of 
Paul, John Bunyan, John Newton, or Thomas Chalmers—men whose 
conversion was as extraordinary as the religious labours which God 
thereafter summoned them to achieve ; but it is true generally, and as 
the rule to which such cases are the singular exceptions. There is a 
peculiar faith, strength, and consistency in the piety of childhood. Those 
who are sanctified by grace before the lust of the flesh, and the Inst of 
the eye, and the pride of life have ripened into fierce agitating passions, 
are likely to be holier Christians, less hindered in their spiritual progress, 
more thoroughly subdued by the trath, better in knowledge, and in temper, 
and in strength of soul than others, who, after they are brought intoa state 
of grace, have to destroy strong habits of evil lusts, and tear themselves 
rudely away from the forbidden companionships and associations of their 
Christless youth and early manhood. And is the church of Christ to be 
served only by the dregs of our lives—only by our dotage and senility? 
Alas! the most of us are just born in Christ when we are old, and are 
but weak children in grace at our death. 

The other consideration is, that the believing child forms the best of all 
missionaries to his own careless family. And how wreckless and wretched, 
especially in our large towns, are the homes of many of our Sabbath 
school children! Their parents and other friends are traly in need of a 

* Translated from the German by Charlotte Clarke. London: B, Wertheim. 
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plain and earnest monitor, with some special claims on their attention. 
Let it be their own son or daughter. There is such a sweet simplo- 
mindedness, such an openness and directness, in the confession of Christ 
by a child, as is fitted, under God, to win and tell upon his relations, Ono 
day, Johnny Ross, reading his Bible at the fireside, came to the 36th 
verse of the 8th chapter of John’s Gospel ; on which he turned round to 
his drunken father, who was on a seat near him, and tenderly said, 
“ Father, yow're no free, you're the slave of sin.” This is one out of a 
hundred similar illustrations of pious childhood’s moral inflaence—an_ in- 
fluence of which a wise church will be sure to possess itself as a consider- 
able help in the great home-work of our day; the sanatory, educational, 
and spiritual improvement of the lower classes of the community. 

It must be remembered, that these, and all other uses, direct or reflex, 
of the Sabbath school to the church, are immediately dependent for tho 
measure of their power on the effectual operation of the Holy Spirit, in 
connection with the agencies of instruction. In this peculiar work, the 
present is only the dawn, or at best, the day of small things. From the 
hands of the next generation, its present pupils, the whole system will 
receive a fuller development in its various parts, a far wider range of in- 
fluence on society, a more scientific and Scriptural execution. Let it, 
meanwhile, comfort our readers, if they are aware of its profitableness in 
their own neighbourhoods. The word Sabbath school must already have 
been put amongst the holiest personal recollections of many of the chil- 
dren of God; and the names of many faithful teachers must, ere now, 
have got an honourable place of mention in the book of God’s remem- 
brance. And the whole amount of the spiritual fruits gathered in, shall 
be shown and communicated to the church at the day of judgment. 

Auchencairn. 


THE PECULIAR CHARACTER OF SABBATH SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION. 


Tue above title may excite some surprise. It may be supposed that 
the only peculiarity belonging to Sabbath school instruction is that which 
it shares in common with a// religious instruction given to the young, and 
that, provided we teach the gospel—and teach it in a way adapted to 
children’s capacities—the Sabbath school teacher has fulfilled his mission, 
We, however, are not entirely of this opinion. We think that there is a 
speciality in the instructions of a Sabbath school which is to be found 
nowhere else, and which gives to them so much of their value. That 
peculiarity of character we would describe as being hortatory or awaken- 
tng, rather than dogmatical or intellectual, as addressed more to the heart 
than to the head. it J Mag i. 

Now, here let no one suspect that, in claiming this as the distinctive 
ebaracter of Sabbath school instructions, we are against communicating 
solid instruction to the children of the Sabbath school, and that we would 
have the lessons consist of constant appeals to the feelings, to the neglect 
of doctrines, and their evidences. Such are not our views at all, Wo 
want solid teaching—intelligent teaching—teaching which will enlighten 
the understanding and exercise the mental faculties; but, above all, wo 
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want, as the prime element of success, that it shall be spiritual, animated, 
awakening teaching, and all this in a degree not necessary to the same 
extent elsewhere. . 

Here, first, let us see why such a style of instruction is necessary Im a 
congregational Sabbath school. ; 

Congregational Sabbath schools are now happily becoming fashionable ; 
but they have not yet obtained the hearty approbation of all pious pa- 
rents; and many send their children to them with a sort of quiet mur- 
mur, that they might as well have kept them at home. The answers 
which have been given, from time to time, to these half-suppressed objec- 
tions, though in the main true, have not fully met the difficulty of those 
parents who, being well qualified, and disposed to give their children a 
religious education, say, I give them as much as they can bear on the 
Sabbath-day at home, and if all parents would do the same, where would 
be the use of a Sabbath school? Though all did the same, we think 
there would still be an important place for the Sabbath school to occupy ; 
for parental instructions, with all its valued lessons, and holy precepts, 
and hallowed associations, yet comes short in animation, and a power of 
awakening, and vivid impression. The room is the same in which the 
children have their merry gambols ; it is their parents’ voice which ad- 
dresses them, and which (however loved) is heard so often on all sorts of 
subjects during the week; and, from the different ages of the children, 
every one almost must form a class by himself. All these circumstances 
combine to make the home instructions of a soberer cast than those of a 
public class, and to render an appeal to the divelier feelings of our nature 
very difficult. 

These remarks will be entirely misunderstood if they are supposed to 
place the teacher above or alongside the parent. No other teaching is 
worthy of being compared with that of a devout Christian father or 
mother; but surely we may thoroughly appreciate the value of a parent's 
care, without supposing his instructions perfect. 

The defect above referred to, the well-conducted Sabbath school sup- 
plies. It comes in after the parent, scarcely occupying the same ground, 
certainly not interfering with his labours; and taking the child to some 
church or school-room, with others of the same standing, seeks, by the 
influence of association and sympathy, to blow up the sparks which the 
parent has kindled, into a brighter flame. The time, the place, the solem- 
nity of the meeting, the voice which they never hear addressing them 
but in tones of earnest entreaty, and the eye which never lights on them 
but in love or compassion, with the company of their fellow-scholars, met 
for the one purpose of hearing the good news of the kingdom, must, even 
though the beau ideal which we have described be not always realized, 
operate in a very salutary way upon the minds of these home-taught 
scholars, and ought to be welcomed by every parent as a most valuable 
auxiliary. For this reason, then, such a style of teaching ought to be 
adopted in our congregational Sabbath schools. _Znstruction they do not 
so much want as awakening. Let us give them, then, what they need 
most ; let us not be backward in informing their ignorance, correcting 
their mistakes of judgment, and pointing out to them the valuable lessons 
which may be drawn from the word of God; but chiefly, let us make 
use of the materials already stirred up in their minds, for the purpose of 
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_ conviction ; let us present them always in a practical shape; let us seck 
to strike the heart; and let the burden of every lesson be, “If ye know 
these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 

Different, though equally sufficient, reasons, require that the instruc- 
tions of the missionary Sabbath school shall partake of the same peculiar 
character. Ignorance here requires the same treatment as we have seen 
ought to be given to knowledge. 

Look at the condition of an uneducated child brought into a Sabbath 
school. For seven times twenty-four hours, with the exception of the 
one hour and a-half in which he is harboured in the school, is he exposed 
to all kinds of temptations to sin; and the few grains of truth which may 
be sown on the Sabbath are overborne by the rubbish of a whole week. 
For this reason, therefore, it is absolutely indispensable that the instruc- 
tions which is given should be of a very pungent and practical nature, so 
that, striking deep into his character, they may refuse to give way to the 
world’s solicitations during the other six days. 

Besides, it is manifest, that, in 52 hours during the course of a year, 
but a very small portion of knowledge can be directly communicated ; 
and when we consider how much of what is said passes entirely away 
from the mind, it will be evident, that, unless we can get our scholars to 
work for themselves, their knowledge must ever remain at a very low 
ebb. This can only be done effectually with such untutored scholars, by 
reaching their hearts and arousing their consciences ; for, if you can 
awaken them to something like sensibility, or concern for their souls, 
they will not be slow to search the Scriptures which testify of Christ. 

Now, amid all their ignorance, there are always some rays of light 
lingering about their souls, and some remains of conscience which they 
have not been able to sweep away. Make use of these, then, and, adding 
to them the two cardinal doctrines of their own guilt, and the love of 
Christ, let us stir up the slumbering feelings of their soul, by direct, per- 
sonal address, as the surest means of accomplishing our other ends. 

And still further, let it be remembered, that one look of the heart to 
God is more regarded by him than volumes of learning; and that it is by 
plying the heart with arguments, rather than filling the mind with 
knowledge, that we are, under the blessing of the good Spirit, most likely 
to make it see its wickedness and cry for mercy. If we have reached 
the heart, and the Spirit has changed conviction into conversion, we have 
saved a soul from death; but if we have merely communicated know- 
ledge, we have only put a torch into the sinner’s hand to light his way to 
perdition. i” ] 

We may be thought by some to be teaching nothing so very new in 
allthis. We are not anxious to claim novelty for it ; but we do not wish 
the statement to be confounded with the common saying, that conversion 
ought to be the chief aim of a Sabbath school teacher, for there is no dif- 
ference of opinion on this point. It is of means we are. now speaking, 
and not ends; and our statement is, that this final aim of the teacher, 
conversion, may be most hopefully prosecuted by a constant regard to a 
highly spiritual and practical style of teaching. 

Neither is this statement to be confounded with another common say- 
ing, that we should give a practical application to our instructions ; for 
we go much farther. We think that the practical should be the predom- 
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inant feature of our instructions ; that it should entirely overtop the in- 
tellectual ; that it should not only close every particular, and wind up 
every lesson, but that it should pervade the whole lesson ; that the in- 
tellectual should be given merely for the sake of the practical, and that 
the heart, from the beginning to the end, should be the citadel we never 
cease to assault. 

In some states of the church, were these suggestions implicitly (we do 
not say intelligently) acted upon, there might be some risk of our teachers 
becoming too loose and declamatory in their instructions, and giving ear- 
nest words for earnest things; there is not much danger of our falling 
into this error at present. We have enough of word teaching, it is true, 
but it is cold, not fervent words—teaching which is as barren of intellec- 
tual as of moral fruits! This is the cure we prescribe for it :—It is to 
let sin, and its punishment, with Christ as the all-sufficient remedy, be the 
alpha and omega of every lesson. Let all teachers, then, going anew by 
the well-worn track to Calvary, and refreshing their souls with a sight 
of their crucified Lord, come to their poor, unconverted scholars, and 
plead with them, as if within hearing of the ery of the Son of Man, “It 


is finished !” and as if the first blast rang in their ears of that awful — 


trumpet which shall awake the sinner to the condemnation of hell. 
Keith, May 1847. 


WORDS! WORDS! 


Wnuewn we entered the church we found the congregation had left it 
half an hour before, and it was now occupied by perhaps about 150 boys 
and girls, distributed among a score of pews in different parts of the 
church. In the pew before each of these classes stood their teachers; 
they were chiefly young men and women. 

I silently approached a class taught by a young man. The boys turned 
round and looked at me for a minute, and the teacher seemed a little dis- 
turbed; but after my decided refusal to oecupy his place, and at my ear- 
nest request, he proceeded, 

The lesson for that evening was in the Shorter Catechism, “ What is 
efectual calling?” Each boy was expected to repeat the answer. Two 
or three could not do so; two or three did so imperfectly ; and about as 
many repeated it most fluently. They then were asked for the proofs of 
Seripture; and these were gone over too, though hardly so well learned 
as the answers were. The teacher then proceeded to make them read a 
chapter in the New Testament, after intimating, that those boys, who 
had failed in the repetition this evening, would be required to repeat the 
same lesson next Sabbath. We thought surely the explanation of this 
important question is reserved for the close. We were disappointed. We 
then ventured the remark to the teacher, “ Of course you will explain 
this question next evening when all can say it, or perhaps you did so 
before you gave out the lesson?” He replied, “Oh no, we never give 


any explanation!” We were much surprised—too much so to make — 


further remark. 


As we slowly retired from the church, we went over mentally the 


various clauses of the answer—* Effectual calling is the work of God's Spi- 
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rit;” and never has the idea been brought near one of these boys, that 
this work must be wrought in Ais soud, if ever that soul enters heaven. 
“ Whereby convincing us of our sin and misery;” and these poor boys 
are left to go forward till they are convinced of their sin and misery when 
it is past all remedy—when it is seen in the glare of hell. ‘And en- 
lightening our minds in the knowledge of Christ.” It seems God himself 
reaches the heart of the sinner through the understanding. Do these 
teachers think that the repetition of those words will operate as a charm, 
hike some muttered spell? This is not going to “ the law or to the testi- 
mony ;” it is as unprofitable as seeking to those that peep and mutter ! 
God gave these souls understanding ; do their teachers know this? I 
felt convinced that had the children learned to repeat a verse of the Bible 
in Greek, they would haye equally benefitted—they understood not what 
they said. I was passing through the burying-ground that surrounded 
the church ; my eye was attracted, and my step stayed, by a turf newly 
laid down—it covered a child’s graye—it might cover one who, a short 
time before, had been a scholar here, and had been taught thus. The 
thought was a most melancholy one. We have heard of the most vigi- 
lant sentinel being successfully eluded, the camp entered by a foe who 
had stolen the watchword; but, oh! our heart sunk within us when we 
thought that no such device could win a passage through heaven’s portal. 
Could the Bible be repeated from Genesis to Revelation, it would profit 
nothing. “ Hold fast the form of sound words,” is indeed a Scripture 
admonition ; but how are they to be held? “Jn faith and love;” that is, 
in the understanding and heart, not in a sapless memory. 

But the Shorter Catechism is “a most excellent summary of doctrine.” 
It is, indeed; therefore we have far too much respect for it ever calmly 
to hear it taught as an unmeaning sound. 

“Though they do not understand it now, they will understand it after- 
wards.” You have made provision for that, have you? You have fixed 
the time when? We trust it will be before they die. Why should they 
not understand it now? The first remark we would urge, in reply to this 
defence, is preliminary. We would ask the teacher, whether he calmly 
weighed this argument before he began such a plan of teaching? or is it 
now got up to defend a mode of teaching into which, unfortunately, he 
has been betrayed? Did you deliberately say, “ Now I am going to get 
my class to learn the Shorter Catechism, and as I am not going to ex- 
plain it, they will not understand it, yet learning the words will do them 
much good sometime; and did this unaided reason decide the course you 
should take? It is our fixed opinion that the system of teaching words 
—unintelligible words—to children, never was devised by any rational 
man; but it was intended that these words should always convey ideas 
directly, or be accompanied by suitable explanations, whenever they were 
taught; but the teachers, finding it infinitely easier to teach children like 
parrots than like rational beings were generally—alas! how generally 
—unfaithful or unfit for their charge, and fed them with chaff instead of 
the finest of the wheat; taught them to repeat words by rote, which were 
perfectly unintelligible to them, instead of labouring to convey to their 
minds the glorious ideas enshrined in these symbols. Thus Indolence 
and Ignorance set in motion a system of instruction which has been re- 
ceived and adopted by an immense body of those who teach others; it 
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has reached a popularity far surpassing that of Joseph Lancaster's, Stow’s, 
or any other leader in the cause, and our Sabbath schools willingly fol- 
low it. 

You can hardly enter a school, and listen to a class where the Shorter 
Catechism is taught—while opposing the verbal system of teaching, we 
adhere to this illustration of teaching, because it is, perhaps, the form 
most common among us—without hearing something like this substituted 
for teaching that most profound generalization of Scripture truth, “ John, 
Wherein consisteth Christ’s exaltation?” “ Christ’s exaltation consisteth” 
—* Come, I am sure you can say that one, John.” “ Christ’s exaltation 
consisteth in his being born, and that in a low condition.” “ Stop, stop ; 
think now,” exclaims the teacher (ay, thinking is the cure), “ begin again.” 
« Wherein consisteth Christ’s exaltation?” <“ Christ’s exaltation consist- 
eth in his being born.” “ Stop, you're confusing his humiliation and 
exaltation. Say you it, George.” George, however, fell into the same 
mistake, till he got the catchword, “Consisteth in his rising again from 
the dead ;” and then, like railway carriage that had got on the right rail 
at last, he rattled on to the end. We are most serious—this is a most 
serious error. The words of this answer, to the mind of an intelligent 
Christian, if held in faith and love, would fill him with joy and peace; 
but evidently here they were a mere concatenation of sounds, conveying 
no idea to the boy’s mind—awaking no vibration in his heart. No 
teacher, perhaps, could be blamed for the latter melancholy result; but 
we do blame—most seriously blame—any teacher who suffers his scholars 
thus to mock and treat, as an unmeaning thing, the narrative of the won- 
ders of a Saviour’s love. He can prevent it—he can make them under- 
stand it; till he has done that, on him lies the fault. 

Yet this system is very prevalent at the fireside of many a Christian 
parent, on the Sabbath evening too. We know it is so. Many a Christian 
parent—oh ! can you tell the reason?—does not feel disposed to speak 
plainly to his own children of the truths these questions bring before his 
own mind; and he, too, is content with mere verbal repetition. When 
this Catechism is taught in our day schools, this is the plan almost uni- 
versally used. 

We oppose the use of such a method of instruction on the following 
grounds, which seem to us to prove it to be both useless and injurious to 
the souls of the children. . 

Ist, These words will be disliked by the children now, and probably 
always. The words can only be loved where they are understood, and 
will not the remembrance of the painful, uninteresting effort to commit 
to memory so many unmeaning words, ever be a most unpleasing associa- 
tion? They will be remembered as a part of the lumber hung round the 
neck in childhood, from which it never received either pleasure or profit, 
which it has most gladly laid aside. 

2d, These words are rendered almost useless for the purpose of con- 
veying ideas to the mind in after life; they will not carry any vivid idea 
to the mind; they were perverted in infancy; the ear was long taught 
to suffer these sounds to fall on it as utterly unmeaning sounds; and 
now, when the mind could comprehend them, the old habit still has sway ; 
and when the accustomed sounds vibrate in the ear, the soul remains ee 
moved and the mind unaffected—it has been trained to do so. Did you 
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- ever find even an aged Christian studying, on a Sabbath evening, the 
Shorter Catechism ? 

3d, How much and how long will the memory keep such stores? All 
your labour will soon be lost. It does violence to our nature to task the 
memory to such work; and we call to witness the ten thousand Sabbath 
school scholars who, two or three summers ago, could say the Shorter 
Catechism—who had its words without its ideas—now to tell us how 
thoroughly they have forgotten them. Will this argument not tell on a 
practical teacher? Memory will not long keep what she finds is never 
required of her; and these formulas evidently can have a relation to no 
duty—to no feeling or incident of actual life; nothing can ever suggest 
them to the mind but the catchword, caught from the form of putting the 
question—the first word of the answer, and therefore they are very soon 
forgotten. 

4th, Sabbath school teachers! you love the Bible—you will follow its 
precepts and its example. 

When and where did any of the prophets—from the great Prophet of the 
Church down to the least of those he sent—ever employ, ever direct, ever 
hint, at such a mode of instruction? Say not, We have no rules for such 
things, the Bible was not meant to teach us these things. We believe 
that the Bible was given, from beginuing to end, to teach man—man in 
every stage of his existence, and in every age of the world; and how 
does infinite wisdom teach man? How does God teach man? Does not 
his word ever speak to the understanding? Is not the language of all 
its writers—“ I would rather speak fiye words with my understanding, 
that I might teach others, than ten thousand words in an unknown 
tongue.” 

5th, “Doth not nature itself teach you” that the memory could and 
should be better employed? Is there not a sufficient quantity of truth to 
charge the memory with, which can and ought to be understood? The child, 
when first it hears a strange word, never thinks of using or remembering 
it till it understands it; and it is a most healthy—a most natural state 
of the mind, when the young reader stops after pronouncing, for the 
first time, a new word, and asks, “ What does that mean?” This useful 
curiosity is soon overwhelmed ; the mind is plunged into a mass of words, 
none of which it understands; and having lost hope of ever gaining a vic- 
tory over such a host of foes, it passively resigns itself to its fate, and 
acquires the shameful habit of this world, of clothing its ignorance of 
things in a profusion of words. ; ee 

6th, Will such teaching keep a soul from sin? The child is tempted 
to tell a lie; will any of these stores of memory now shine on the con- 
science, and startle the young sinner back from the sin? Which question 
—which answer—will have this effect? If the child has been taught 
merely to rhyme them over—or if your scholar is living, not loving but 
despising Christ—oh! if the understanding has never felt one ray of 
precious light break through its darkness when repeating the answer to 
the question, “ What does God require of us that we may escape his 
wrath and curse, due to us for sin ?”—will not his soul tread under foot 
all these precious truths, and go on in the way of sin? It knows not 
what treasures are buried under the surface on which it treads. 

Lastly, My fellow-teachers, will it save a soul? Is it not mere sound- 
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ing brass and a tinkling cymbal? You come to your class to save souls, 
do you not? and can you continue to hear, Sabbath after Sabbath, these 
young immortals rehearse the words which should give life and peace, 
while they are to them an unknown tongue? Was it thus you were 
converted? Do you really expect God’s blessing on such labours? On 
which promise do you rely? Go and visit some one near death’s gates ; 
will you venture your experiment now? Will you labour to get some 
sounds committed to memory, instead of the soul committed to the Sa- 
viour’s care? Your scholars may be near death; think, have you time 
to trifle thus? for that must be trifling which is useless for such a pur- 
pose;* and do you not feel that such words, mere words, may often de- 
ceive, but can never save a single soul ? 

There is no entrance to heaven by a Shibboleth. Let this style of 
teaching be fairly and fully considered, and its claim to the place it now 
occupies weighed. How often has this been urged before! If it is found 
to be unworthy of it—as we believe it will—then, fellow-teachers! we 
entreat you aid us in expelling it from our schools! 


To the Editor of the Scottish Sabbath School Teachers Magazine. 


Dear Sir,—During the last three months, 1 have been pursuing my 
travels in different quarters of the country as 1 had opportunity. The 
places in which I have been delivering lectures on Sabbath schools, are 
Dunse, Keith, Dundee, Perth, Leith, Dalkeith, Falkirk, and Alloa—in all 
of which I have been well received. 

I wish, in the present communication, to lay before you some of the 
impressions with regard to the state and prospects of our Sabbath schools, 
which have been made on my mind, by my intercourse with the teachers, 
and by visits to a great many of the schools throughout the country. 

Two great changes have taken place in Sabbath schools in Scotland 
since their first formation. They now embrace the children of church 
members, and they are supported by congregations rather than by dis- 
per societies ; and both these changes are likely to end in important 
results. 

When Sabbath schools first arose in this country, it was for the children 
of the ignorant they were designed, and violent opposition was made to 
any others sharing in their benefits. This prejudice, though lingering here 
and there, has now in a great measure died away; so that I believe I am 
speaking under the mark when I say, that three-fourths of the children 
now attending our Sabbath schools, are the children of church members 
or hearers. In these schools, intimately connected as they are with the 
congregations to which they are attached, it is to be hoped, a higher sys- 
tem of instruction and discipline will gradually be matured, and that 
they will be the nurseries of future teachers in all parts of the church. 
One serious evil has arisen, however, from the multiplication of these con- 
gregational schools—an evil not necessarily associated with them—that 
Christians, seeing the schools multiplying, have forgotten to inquire of 


* We view it simply as a practical question. We admit th i 
3 . at learning a number 
sounds, which are the symbols to others, and may yet be symbols to fies, of pene 
truth, may be useful exercise, if we had an opportunity of teaching nothing else. 
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what they were composed, and how many were not instructed ; and thus 
haye allowed a large number of destitute children to go uncared-for. 

The second important change to which I referred, is, that the Sabbath 
school society has now given place to congregational effort. Instead of 
teachers from various congregations joining together to explore some 
destitute locality, it is more common for separate congregations to act 
upon a particular district of a town, drawing all or most of the teachers 
from their own ranks. Perhaps this plan has some tendency to engender 
sectarian feeling; but it has the great advantage,—besides being the most 
natural plan,—of affording a constant supply of teachers for the schools, 
the congregation being responsible for their maintenance ; and the meet- 
ings of Teachers’ Unions, for the purpose of mutual encouragement and 
instruction, which are now multiplying throughout our differeut towns, 
go far to counteract any undue feelings of rivalry. It must be noticed, 
that the progress of Sabbath schools has been apparently retarded of late 
by these changes which have taken place in the mode of supporting them ; 
but we believe it is only to advance for the future with more rapid 
strides. 

Among the more favourable symptoms at present, is the increased at- 
tention which the church as a whole is paying to the Sabbath school. I 
have heard many curious stories from our older teachers of the opposition 
which the schools encountered at first ; all this has passed away: minis- 
ters recommend them from the pulpit and the platform, professors of 
divinity urge them upon the attention of their students, most of our divi- 
nity students are Sabbath school teachers. I had the privilege of address- 
ing the students of the Free Church Divinity Hall on Sabbath schools a 
few months ago, and was very kindly received ; and a deputation from 
the Edinburgh Teachers’ Union, to the United Secession Hall, was no 
less kindly weleomed. Several of the larger bodies of the country have 
taken active measures in their behalf. For example, the United Presby- 
terian Church has despatched ministers to traverse the country, and arouse 
the congregations to their duty to the young; and in every town or school 
which I have visited, I have met with many teachers so intelligent, pious, 
and active—so thoroughly devoted to their work—and so resolved, in the 
face of difficulties, to carry it forward, that it is quite a privilege to meet 
with such faithful friends. All these are cheering symptoms, and indi- 
cate, I think, that whatever be our deficiencies—and as we shall presently 
see they are very great—the prow of our vessel is in the right direction. 

I do not find that all the bodies of Christians are equally active in 
Sabbath schools; almost all are doing something, but not with equal 
energy. I have known very large congregations, of a thousand members 
or more, who had no Sabbath school, and who turned over even their 
own children to the charity of strangers. Negligence on so large a scale, 
is, I believe, however, happily rare. 

In turning to the ungracious task of noticing the deficiencies of our 
schools, I hope that what I say will be taken in connection with what I 
have already said of their merits. ; ; 

The first great deficiency which may be noticed, is the insufficient 
number of our schools. I have not been able to arrive at any accurate 
idea of the number of scholars at Sabbath schools throughout the country ; 
few of the towns have any statistics on the subject. The Free Church 
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reports, from 420 congregations, 50,000 children as being at Sabbath 
schools. The United Secession Church, 40,000; the Relief Church, 
about 15,000 (these two now forming the United Presbyterian Church). 
No other denominations, as far as I am aware, have made any return 
of their schools ; but if we add any number we please within. ordinary 
bounds, for the other denominations, it must be evident that a very 
large number of the 600,000 children of Scotland, between the ages of 9) 
and 15, are not taught in any Sabbath school. In Edinburgh 17,000 
are reported as being at no Sabbath school. In Glasgow 30,000. Now, 
whatever number may be deducted for those who are taught at home, 
and for those who are unable to attend school, there are here many 
thousands of children whom the church is sinfully neglecting to teach. 
When will Christians learn their privilege of being lights in the world, 
and nipping sin in the bud, by training up children in the way they 
should go 4? 

When we look into the Sabbath school, amid much that is gratifying, 
we see much also to distress us ; and one of the most remarkable features 
of the Sabbath school, is the rarity of rich or educated teachers. The 
great majority of our teachers—I say it to their honour—are drawn from 
the ranks of those who are most busy during the week, and not from 
those who have most leisure. This is more observable in some bodies 
than others, but it is true in all; and many of the faults of the Sabbath 
school system may be traced to this cause; for an uneducated mind rarely 
possesses the pliancy sufficient to adapt itself to the varying and flexible 
mind of youth. The church ought, therefore, to look to this, and call out 
from her body, all who are most eminent for talent, education, and piety, 
to train up the rising generation. 

Again, it must be confessed that there is a great deficiency in the ma- 
chinery of the Sabbath school. This must strike an English observer, 
who has come from one of the highly-disciplined and well-arranged 
schools of the metropolis, as one of our most prominent defects. I do not 
suppose that, in the whole of Scotland, there is a single school worthy of 
being compared with the higher class of Sunday schools in London, for 
order and discipline; and the great majority are lamentably far behind. 
There is scarcely such a thing as a school-house built for the use of a 
Sabbath school. When congregations have such places, they sometimes 
do not know their value, but convene their scholars in the church. Indeed, 
the church is the almost universal place of holding schools—where the long 
pews prevent any thing like proper order or attention, and throw a great 
obstacle in the teachers’ way. Many schools have no superintendent ; 
the books are often distributed in a very awkward manner; little attention 
is given to classification; the children have the freedom of their own will 
in going out and in ; on dismissal, they resemble children rushing out to 
a half-holiday, rather than the sober retiring of those who have been lis- 
tening to the blessed gospel. These, and similar faults, are but too pre- 
valent, and loudly call for reformation. We would do well to take a 
leaf out of the book of our English friends on this point; or, if we would 
consult common sense, we would see how we are undoing by carelessness 
much of the effect of our earnest exertions for the children. 

Again, when we look at the teaching, along with much that is very 
good, there is also much very inefficient. We must not blame too 
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severely the individual teachers, who, when none better presented them- 
selves, cheerfully stepped forward, willing to do what they could ; but 
when we think of the solemn importance of the work in which Sabbath 
school teachers are engaged, we cannot lament too bitterly the inadequacy 
of much that is called Bible teaching. 

The lessons in use in the schools are generally such as these :—a psalm 
or hymn committed to memory ; a few verses of the Bible also committed 
to memory, with a few questions out of the Shorter or other Catechisms; 
and a Bible lesson read and explained. In very few schools has the 
teaching of reading been introduced—I hope we shall have little of this. 
From what I have seen in England, it appears to me, that one-half of 
the children receiving secular instruction on the Sabbath day, might 
have an opportunity of being taught on the week-day, if only the parents 
had the will. 

In our schools far too much time is occupied with the mere hearing of 
what has been committed to memory. There is but little skill displayed 
in calling attention to the lessons which Scripture teaches, and still less, 
in showing their practical application. In short, verbal teaching is still 
extensively prevalent, and too many give children sounds and technical 
terms instead of the simple milk of the word. I fear I may be thought 
to be speaking too sweepingly in these statements; but let it be remem- 
bered, I make numerous exceptions to these general remarks; and the 
truth must be told, for it is far too serious a work in which we are en- 
gaged to pass by such serious errors. We need a complete revival of 
heart-stirring teaching. We want practical teaching. We must have the 
gospel so taught as to interweave it with every thing the child does and 
says, and show that it is not bare bald lessons and doctrines we are giv- 
ing in our schools, but living principles, which shall transform him from 
death to life. 

I am not sure, indeed, that we have, on the whole, better teaching now 
than when Sabbath schools were first commenced; for, though we have 
improved in some respects, the first teachers were men of energy and en- 
thusiasm, whose zeal carried them over the obstacles which were cast 
iu their way, and it was hardly possible for them to be lifeless teachers. 
But Sabbath schools have become fashionable now; there is no singularity 
in being a teacher; and it is to be feared, there are some amongst us, who 
are rather unable to give a reason why they should not be teachers than 
able to give a reason why they should. These necessarily lower the 
whole tone of the school. I do not despair, however, of our future pro- 
gress ; there is a spirit abroad, which, we trust, will not rest till it has 
made our schools, in number and efficiency, more worthy of their holy 
mission. May the Lord command his blessing upon us, for the ground is 


parched and dry! 


J must reserve some other observations to another opportunity. 


Yours sincerely, 
JAMES INGLIS. 
Edinburgh, August 1847. 
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Original Portrp. 
SIN’S SLAVERY. 


Sr.aves eannot breathe in Britain !—glorious boast ; 
Their fetters burst whene’er they touch our coast ; 
Qn Albion's blessed isle, from sea to sea, 
None tread the scil, but tread it alse Free. 


Not breathe in Britain? O vain-glorious vaunt! 
They ean—they do—our sons, by thousands, pant 
In Savery: their groans might reach you now— 
See sin’s dark brand on each immortal brow. - 


The sire’s dim eve, and ehildhood’s budding life ; 

Soft woman's love, and manhood’s noon of strife ; 

The rich man’s wealth, the poor man’s want ;—all, all, 
>. Bow wretched ‘neath the tyrant’s iron thrall. 


You bought with gold the ransom of the slave, 
And white-winged Mercy sped across the wave 
The tale to tell; but these—their price was blood, 
The King of Glory as their Surety stood. 


And who may seal this charter of the skies ? 

Who shroud this freedom from their weary eyes ? 
Shall sons of Jesus grudge the word to speak 
Which bids at once their gailing fetters break ? 


The gospel is their birthright ;—sons of shame 
And sons of sin, for them the Saviour came; 
Woe, wee to him who dare this gift deny, 
And rob them of their heritage on high. 
No slave in Britain! O, it might be true, 
Ner chains nor captives more, if, Christian, yow 
And all Christ's freemen, heralds while yon live, 
But tawghé the gospel Jesus died to give, 
Edinburgh. Rig a 


PMiseellancous Commiunications. 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue “ Forty-ninth Annual Report of the Paisley Sabbath and Week- | 


day evening School Society,” Ties before us. We are not very familiar 
with the state of Sabbath Schools in Paisley; but this Society evidently 
does not embrace the third of the Sabbath school scholars, and the report 
shows some symptoms where the divisions ran—the Society numbers 
1813 scholars and 208 teachers. However, the one-half of the children 
ef Paisley are still to teach, and we earnestly hope the Sabbath school 
teachers will provoke each other to diligence and good works, and to 
nothing else.. May this Society have the honour of being the foremost 
to supply the deficiency it announces! and soon around it, as a centre. 
all the Sabbath schools of the town will unite. : 

Racesp Scrooits.—Edinburgh, so shamefully slow in this work, has 
at last got two or three ragged schools in operation ; and now the great 
object in every town should be to work them efficiently. In London the 
Society for this object has issued its third report ; they have now 4776 
children and 450 teachers :—only about one-fifth, however, of the schools 
are open daily for regular instruction ; two-fifths are open for three or 
four evenings weekly ; and the remaining two-fifths are Sabbath schools : 


while none almost seem to possess the machin 
i s ery necessary, or at least 
desirable, for such a work. sf : 
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THE WINTER OF OUR SCHOOLS. 


Ay awful spiritual winter has long continued in our sehools, and in 
our land. Alas! how long !—but we do not mean that; the winter of 
our Sabbath schools we refer to, takes place annually in the months of 
July and August, including a part of June and September. 

During that period the sun shines bright, the air is filled with joy, and 
Bee  eunain green of summer, or the rich gold of autumn, clothes the 
earth. 

The symptoms in the school of its approach are—an increased number 
of irregularities—many more scholars than usual come in late, and come 
then in noisy bands—they usually bring some flowers with them, or carry 
some switch torn from a young tree, or a branch of thorn. These are not 
emblems of peace toa school. Numbers more are now absent occasionally, 
and, if visited, the teacher generally finds they had been taking a walk, and 
were too late for the school. This goes on for two or three weeks, when 
another alarming symptom appears ; besides the usual average of absent 
teachers, the superintendent sees four or five boys yonder, and a class of 
six or seven girls here, amusing themselves, and finds “ the teachers gone 
to the country.” These classes vanish next Sabbath evening, save two 
or three scholars, who are drafted into another class. 

The frost now sets in ; the teachers and scholars who remain, sensibly 
at least, evidently suffer from the cold; the time during which the school 
meets is shortened, whole classes are amissing, one teacher after another 
discovers he will require to be absent for the next two Sabbaths, and he 
is sorry he can get no one to take his place ; “ but I have so few, it does 
not matter, you will easily manage :”—and they do manage. ‘The effect 
of the intensity of the winter weather is different in different schools. 
We have seen schools perish, the scholars through the summer heat, the 
teachers through the spiritual cold. We have seen the number of teach- 
ers exceed that of scholars. We have seen schools commit suicide, and 
die voluntary or violent death (by giving a vacation), to avoid the linger- 
ing death we have described. In general, the attendance in the mission- 
ary schools—that is, the schools for uncared-for children—is diminished 
nearly one-half. 

The winter of nature is just another aspect of the same goodness 
that sends the summer—it is a blessing too—we could not want it; but 
how different is this winter in our schools !—its effects are only evil, 
and that continually. The effects on the teachers are visible in a want 
of growth, and the cold, if not checked, may freeze up the very life’s- 
blood of the soul. The weakness which this produces injures their work 
throughout the year; in the scholars two great changes take place— 
every thing good that may haye been sown in their hearts, is either re- 
tarded, or choked and killed; and every thing bad rushes forward with a 
rapidity of growth known only in those polar regions where winter dwells 
for ten months of the year. It is most remarkable that thorns and weeds 
grow most rapidly at this wintry season ; many, in consequence, never 
bring forth fruit to perfection ; many never return to the school again ; 
and, we are persuaded, could statistics be accurately taken, more souls die 
at this season than any other! We haye described what we have seen. 
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We would anxiously learn some cure. The only probable means of coun- — 
teracting these awful effects of the winter of our Sabbath schools that 
occurs to us, is, by our teachers seeking that their own hearts may be set 
on fire with love, and thus they will warm their scholars, and counteract 
the chilling influence of the summer's sun. 


MAY AND MUST. 


May is an excellent servant when she waits on must, but is sadly out 
of place as a mistress; yet, from neglect of the due subordination of those 
two little words, arises one-half of the disorders of the world. 

If we could first consider what must be done, and do that—then think 
of what may be done—we would succeed far better with whatever we 
undertake. A teacher knows he must, that is, he ought, to visit one of 
his absent scholars; but the way is long, and the night is wet, and he 
has a favourite book to finish—so he delays, in spite of the prickings of 
conscience—and when he does go, it is in such a hurry, it might as well 
have been let alone. 

A teacher knows it is a duty to pray to God before his lesson,.if he 
sould have a blessing with it ; but a number of petty occupations, which 
may be disposed of at any time, present themselves, and the prayer is 
forgotten, or slurred over merely to quiet conscience. 

A teacher knows he must study his lesson well, if it is to be of much 
value ; but, in an indolent mood, he makes a few calls, which would do 
as well to-morrow, and so wastes his time that the lesson is just glanced 
over, and no more, before he has to teach it. 

A teacher knows that the Teachers’ Prayer-meeting is on a Wednesday 
evening, and that he ought to be present, but engages a few friends to 
tea, who might have come the week following. A teacher ought to be 
at his class ; but there is evening sermon by some famous preacher, so 
must waits on may, and the school is left vacant. 

We might multiply these cases to any extent ; but what we have no- 
ticed may suffice for the present. If we would only see our duties in the 
light of the Bible, and measure them by the cross, we would never let 
work wait on ease, nor duty on pleasure, nor the soul on the body, nor 
heaven on the world, nor God on man. We would “seek first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness ;” we would first do what must be done, 
and let may wait till its betters were served. 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE. 


Ir was ona Sabbath morning that a respectable man, a father of a 
family, and a barber by trade, rose, and, after dressing, was proceeding 
from his house to his shop to exercise his calling, as it is thought by some 
to be a work of necessity or mercy, (we know not which,) for the barber 
to shave his customers on Sabbath as well as on Saturday morning. When 
putting on his hat, a child of his own, hardly yet able to speak distinctly, 
said, “ Pa, where you going?” The father was unwilling to answer the 
little interrogator, but could not escape; the question was urged, “ Pa, 
where you going?” He replied, “To the shop.” “ Pa,” said the child, 
“ that no right—this Sabbath-day!” The father was amazed; but went 
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_to his work, thinking on the admonition he had received. He could not 
resist its foree—it had awakened conscience, and thus reinforced, the 
point was gained. He resolved to discontinue his practice of keeping 

_ open his shop on Sabbath morning ; and, not content with that, he re- 
solved also to do what he could to get those of his trade in the city to 
follow his example. After some effort, he succeeded in accomplishing 
this, though, unfortunately, they returned to their former habit ere many 
years elapsed. 

“ How forcible are right words!” even from “ babes and sucklings.” 

The rebuke told, because it awoke no angry passious in the person re- 
proved towards the reprover ; ‘twas like the voice of conscience itself. 
Oh, to learn to reprove thus ! 


A LEGACY FROM DR. CHALMERS TO TEACHERS, 


He thus spoke in his farewell address to his congregation at Kilmany: 
“ And here I cannot but record the effect of an actual though undesigned 
experiment, which I prosecuted for upwards of twelve years among you. 
For the greater part of that time, I could expatiate on the meanness of 
dishonesty, on the villany of falsehood, on the despicable arts of calumny 
—in a word, upon all those deformities of character, which awaken the 
natural indignation of the human heart against the pests and disturbers 
of human society. Now could I, upon the strength of these warm ex- 
postulations, have got the thief to give up his stealing, and the evil- 
speaker his censoriousness, and the liar his deviations from truth, I should 
have felt all the repose of one who had gotten his ultimate object. It 
never occurred to me that all this might have been done, and yet every 
soul of every hearer have remained in full alienation from God, and that 
even could I have established, in the bosom of one who stole, such a 
principle of abhorrence at the meanness of dishonesty, that he was pre- 
vailed upon to steal no more, he might still have retained a heart as com- 
pletely unturned to God, and as totally unpossessed by a principle of 
love to him, as before. In a word, though I might have made him a 
more upright and honourable man, I might have left him as destitute of 
the essence of religious principle as ever. But the interesting fact is, 
that during the whole of that period in which I made no attempt against 
the natural enmity of the mind to God; while 1 was inattentive to the 
way in which this enmity is dissolved, even by the free offer on the one 
hand, and the believing acceptance on the other, of the gospel salvation ; 
while Christ, through whose blood the sinner, who by nature stands afar 
off, is brought near to the heavenly lawgiver whom he has offended, was 
‘scarcely ever spoken of, or spoken of in such a way as stripped him of 
all the importance of his character and his offices—even at this time, I 
certainly did press the reformations of honour, and truth, and integrity 
among my people ; but I never once heard of any such reformations hav- 
ing been effected amongst them. If there was any thing at all brought 
about in this way, it was more than ever I got any account of. I am 
not sensible, that all the vehemence with which I urged the virtues and 
the properties of social life, had the weight of a feather on the moral 
habits of my parishioners. And it was not till I got impressed by the 
utter alienation of the heart in all its desires and affections from God; 
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it was not till reconciliation to him became the distinct and the promi- 
nent object of my ministerial exertions ; it was not till I took the Serip- 
tural way of laying the method of reconciliation before them ; 1t was not 
till the free offer of forgiveness through the blood of Christ was urged 
upon their acceptance, and the Holy Spirit given through the channel of 
Christ's mediatorship to all who ask him, was set before them as the un- 
ceasing object of their dependence and their prayers ; it was not, in one ~ 
word, till the contemplations of my people turned to these great and es- 
sential elements in the business of a soul providing for its interest with 
God, and the concerns of its eternity, that I ever heard of any of those 
subordinate reformations which I aforetime made the earnest and the 
zealous, but I am afraid, at the same time, the ultimate object of my 
earlier ministrations.” : 

Are we wrong when we say, that the experience of such a Christian 
apostle, on such a point as the difference between man’s way and God’s 
way to holiness, is, indeed, most valuable, as a guide to the Sabbath 
school teacher ? 


“« SMALL THINGS.” 


Ir you had the care of the visible world, you would feel overwhelmed. 
Sabbath school teachers, you have the care of immortal souls / 


Expenditure of time of a Sabbath school teacher—one week, 168 
hours :— 

Sleep, 56 ; business, 60; meals, 14; reading, 12; devotions, 12 ; 

conversation, recreation, &c., 12. Making in all, 166 


For THE SALVATION OF SOULS, tebe 168 


“Tt is so long between four o'clock and bedtime on Sabbath, that really 
I must begin to teach again,” said one formerly a Sabbath school teacher ; 
he should have added also, for “my amusement /” 


“ Does Miss A. teach in your school?” “ Yes;” “and Mr. B.?” “ Yes.” 
A twelvemonth after the question was repeated, “Is Miss A. still a 
teacher?” “Oh, no;” “and does Mr. B. teach now?” “No, he gave 
up too at the same time.” Teachers, look to your motives ! 

A teacher was sitting beside the bed of a sick child, whispering into 
his ear a few words of healing truth. He tried to speak kindly and 
faithfully ; but, as the family were all around, he did not offer to pray. 
He took hold of the little pale hand, and said, “Good bye, Johnnie, I 
will pray for you before I go to bed to-night; good bye.” He rose, and 
went to the door, and took leave of the family there ; while there, the 
father followed, and said, Johnnie says, “ There’s Mr. G. going away with- 
out praying!” The teacher was struck with the reproof, he turned back, 
the family knelt with him by the bedside of the poor boy, and he prayed 
for him there. The teacher left the house praying that God would give 
him grace to be more instant “owt of season,” as well as “in season ;” 
and never permit him to indulge false ideas of propriety at the expense 
of Christ’s honour, and the good of souls. 


If the people die for want of knowledge, they who are set oyer them 
shall also die for want of charity.—Jar, Taytor. 


t 
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JEWISH ENMITY TO JESUS. 


_ One of our Sabbath class having gone into the service of a Jewish 
family in B cl , London, we lately learned that she had left her 

situation; and, on inquiring the cause, were surprised to find that the pre- 
scribed lessons of our school had called forth the displeasure of the lady 
of the family. The girl one evening, after having finished work, was 
busy committing to memory the 26th Question of the Shorter Catechism, 
“ How doth Christ execute the office of a king?” when her mistress in- 

quired what she was learning; and on the girl pointing out the above 
question, she became very angry, and expressly forbade the use of such 
books while in her service. When will that day come “when the Lord 
of hosts shall be for a crown of glory, and for a diadem of beauty, unto 
the residue of his people?” 


THE BIBLE AND THE RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


A visttor to the Edinburgh ragged school (Mr. Guthrie's), in address- 
ing a few words to the poor outcast children before him, asked those who 
were orphans, “ Where their fathers aud mothers were now?” Some 
answered, “ Heaven;” others ventured to murmur a more awful word. 
“ Suppose, then,” said the visitor wit the deepest solemnity, “they were 
to send you a message—what would they send?” “ A Braue,” was the 
spontaneous reply.—Yes, we feel they would; there will be no difference 
of opinion in the eternal world, whether the Bible should be taught in 
the ragged school or not. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


A Narrative of a Visit to Jerusalem and several Parts of Palestine, in 
1843-4. By John Lowthian. Loxpon: Hovunston & Stoneman, 
Paternoster-row. 


Tuts narrative is exactly what it is entitled—the journal of one who 
simply and honestly narrates what he saw, heard, and thought, while 
travelling over that part of this globe’s surface, where, if anywhere on 
earth, we think the affections of a Christian must linger. The book is 
not a great addition to the bulk of the literature regarding Palestine, nor 
perhaps does it add mueh new material to our knowledge of that country ; 
still, it has all the interest which a minute detail of such a journey must 
ever have, and you feel, in reading it, that you have been well employed, 
and had a pleasant companion. We have no space for extracts. 


~ Lessons for the Use of Parents and Sabbath School Teachers. By lev, 
; James Morgan, D.D. Brurast: Wu. M‘Coms. 


Wz have three quarters of this course of Lessons before us. We were 
glad when we saw these lessons prepared by so eminent a minister of 
the gospel as Dr. Morgan. Sabbath school teachers- do need such assist- 
ance. This system is very different from any other we have yet seen 3 
its object is to enlarge “ the mind on the whole range of Scripture truth,” 
yet it is so compressed, “that a page may be expanded into a volume. 
The teacker thus has material to think on for himself, and it is not Dr. 
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M.’s intention to save him that trouble. These three numbers treat of— 
The Existence and Attributes of God, and the Scriptures from Genesis to 
Malachi. These lessons seem intended as an outlined theological course 
for the teachers, and as such their excellency is unquestionable. 


The Sunday School, by Louisa Davids. Lonpon: Sunpay Scuoon Unton. 


We feel most grateful to the London and Manchester Sabbath School 
Unions, who, two years ago, offered £100 to the person who would pro- 
duce the best Practical Treatise on Sabbath Schools. The prize has been. 
awarded to this essay. Our best works on this subject have hitherto | 
come from the other side of the Atlantic; and a lady has had the honour 
among us of first treating the Sabbath school systematically, and in a style 
not unworthy of comparison with these our well-known and beloved 
hand-books. The book is divided into, 1sé, The Sabbath School and its 
External Relations; 2d, The School and its Arrangements; 3d, The Class. 
and its Management.—The general impression, from its perusal, is de- 
cidedly pleasing, and the tone is highly spiritual and practical; this 
gives unity to the impression. You feel, too, that you are in contact with 
a mind bent on progress onwards and upwards—that the writer is in the 
yan of our army. We like the first part—the most general—best, be- 
cause we are hardly able to judge of the excellency of the details which 
chiefly oceupy the latter ; yet, throughout, we find the marks of a vigor- 
ous, independent, and well-balanced mind,—just such a mind as qualifies 
for the work of improving and adjusting a system so extensive. We 
intended, to say more, and do more, to make our readers acquainted with 
this new’friend, though, perhaps, they may know all for themselves ere 
we haye another opportunity ; but we cannot do more just now. 


A Token of Remembrance, by Rev. David Smith, Biggar. Eprnsuren: 
Grant & Tayror. 


Anotner token of an advancing cause. This little book contains ten 
short addresses by a minister to the young. They have the fault of 
being originally intended to be spoken not read—children will hear what. 
they will never read. Yet these short sermons are very pleasant, and 
will undoubtedly be useful. 


‘Parting Precepts to a Sunday Scholar, by Mrs. J. Bakewell, Lonpvon: 
B. L. Green. 


In parting with our scholars, we keenly feel that we can give them 
nothing but precepts to secure the rectitude of their future conduct; while 
it is not in the want of knowledge that their danger lies... Still the pre- 
cepts we lay down should be the wisest and the best; and for the purpose 
for A a these precepts are intended by their authoress, we think them 
valuable, 


The Christian Eucharist, by Rev. Peter Mearns. Eptnpuran : 
Grant & Tayuor. 


Tits is a compilation of such materials as are thought suitable to place 
into the hands of one seeking admission to the Lord’s table, 


